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NOTES ON THE BIRDS OF OKANOGAN CO., 
WASHINGTON. 


Any mention of the az7fauna of Okanogan Co. would be incomplete 
without a general statement of the physical conditions. Okanogan Co. 
is pre-eminently a mountain county, so that in an area almost equal to 
the State of New Jersey the only level spots are the usually narrow ter- 
races or benches, of the Columbia, Okanogan, and tributary rivers. 
The climate varies from semi-arid in the south-eastern portion to very 
moist in the glacier-scored peaks of the north Cascades in the western 
part. The vegetation in turn passes from the sage-brush and bunch- 
grass of the terraces and foothills, through the pines of the lower ranges 
to the dense fir forests of the higher altitudes, above which the bare 
aiguilles tower. Thus it may be readily seen that the region is one of 
transition, receiving as it does the hardiest birds of the south-eastern 
sage-plains, besides an overflow from the Puget Sound region in the 
spring, and affording a summer home for birds which frequent higher 
altitudes. 

The most important physical modification of this mountain county is 
Lake Chelan, which extends for a distance of sixty-five miles from the 
low sage hills of the east into the very heart of the wildest mountains of 
the Cascade Range. This provides a winter retreat for the hardier 
water-fowl. 

The central station for the observations taken, is the town of Chelan, 
situated on a low terrace at the foot of the lake. The birds noted be- 
low represent all the species found under the head indicated, during a 
residence of fourteen months in Okanogan county. 


Sup-FAMILY TETRAONINAE, GROUSE. 


Sooty Grouse. Dendragapus obscurus fuliginosus.—The spring-bird 
of the lower foot-hills. They appear to move down from their winter 
home in the fir trees of the higher slopes, during the last week of March. 
At this time, and, indeed, until after the breeding season, they are quite 
unwary. The males, especially, appear so engrossed in their sole occupa- 
tion of hooting, that they may be easily approached, and studied at close 
range—say thirty feet, if one is lying on the ground. One such I spied 
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on the first day of April, 1896. He was on a ridge about a hundred 
yards away, strutting and parading like a turkey cock, in plainview. As 
I sneaked up within a few yards of him, he became more subdued, and 
stood, for the most part, quietly in the grass, with his neck inflated like 
a pouter pigeon’s. One could see the volume of air, alternately increase 
and diminish as he gave his muffled ‘‘Hoot, hoot, hoot, tu-hoot, tu-hoot.” 
This was not necessarily accompanied by any show of neck ornaments, 
but when he became vehement, as when he spread his fan-shaped black 
tail for a strut, the inflation of the throat increased to such an extent as 
todisclose a considerable bare spot on each side of his neck, surrounded 
by a large, white ring of feathers. This certainly made a stunning fea- 
ture of the gallant's attire ; for nature has provided that the feathers im- 
mediately about the bare spot shall have extensive white bases below the 
sooty tips. Ordinarily the upper feathets completely conceal the bald 
spot, of which the fellow is so vain, so that during excitement, a_bril- 
liant, white circlet of feathers some five inches across, flashes forth from 
each side of the bird's neck, as the upper feathers are raised and re- 
versed. When I tired of studying his vanity, I mocked his hoot repeat- 
edly ; he lowered his head with some show of hostility, but did not 
attack. 

While this was going on another cock was to be heard at some distance 
and his calls were apparently being answered by alow monosyllabic ‘‘/oo¢" 
of the hen. This cry was repeated at somewhat greater intervals than 
those of the cock. Of course the hooting sound is made in the wind- 
pipe, but the inflated throat acts as a sounding-board. The large, tri- 
angular syrinx could be made to give forth a sound very much resembl- 
ing the bird's efforts, by simply blowing at the proper intervals through 
the entering windpipe, and placing the thumb and fore-finger partly over 
the aperture. 

A set of eight eggs of this species was discovered on May 5th, by Mrs. 
W. L. Dawson, and their situation is described as follows: The eggs 
were deposited on the ground beneath a service-berry bush, which sprang 
from a chance level spot on an otherwise sharp hillside. There had been — 
no apparent attempt at nest-building, as the eggs lay upon nothing but 
the few fallen leaves of the bush, and these had not even been scratched 
together. The only cover afforded the bird was the general protection 
of the tall bush. The eggs were of characteristic type, except that they 
were unusually small. Three specimens measured 1.72 x 1.28, 1.78 x 1.30 
and 1.78x 1.33. 

When the yonng are nearly full grown, the flock begins to retire slowly 
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up the mountain sides, until by the middle of fall they are to be found 
only on the higher ridges. Those, however, whose winter homes are in 
the highest western ranges, do not seem to have so much latitude of 
movement. On August 5th, I encountered a brood of full grown young 
on Wright's Peak, at an altitude of 7000 feet: and although the winter 
snows still clung in patches to the mountain-sides about them, I have no 
reason to suppose that they were raised more than half a mile away. 

FRANKLIN'S GrousE, Dendragapus frankiinii.—Not nearly socommon 
a bird as the last. It does not apparently range so low as the Sooty 
Grouse, in any given section, where both are found ; nor on the contrary, 
I suspect, is it to be found about the higher peaks. 

On the 28th of April, 1896, I found a nest of this bird at an altitude of 
about a thousand feet above Lake Chelan. It was placed in the tall 
grass, which clothed the side of an inconspicious ‘‘draw" bottom, and al- 
though the plough had recently turned up the soil within five feet of her, 
the mother bird clung to her post. I took several ‘‘snap shots” of her at 
close range, and she allowed me to advance my hand to within a foot of 
her, when she stepped quietly off the eggs and stood looking back at me 
over her shoulder. The nest was a depression in the gravel-filled soil, 
lined with grass and dry corn leaves, besides a few stray feathers : depth 
3 inches, width 7 inches. The seven eggs are unusually large : 1.98x1.83 
and 1.94x1.35 are the measurements of two average eggs of the set. 

OrEGON Rurrep Grouse, Aonasa umbellus sabini.—The differentia- 
tion of the sub-species of the Ruffed Grouse is not at all clear in this 
region. In any case the range and habit of the local species is nearly 
like that of the eastern bird, inasmuch as it frequents copses, springs and 
river bottoms at low altitudes. One hardly knows when he hears a 
sharp, rapid, ‘‘Dsek, dsek, dsek, desk" close at hand in the brush, 
whether he has started up a ‘‘pheasant” or a red squirrel. 

WHITE-TAILED PTaRMIGAN, Lagopus leucurus.—This species is report- 
ed as not uncommon in the higher altitudes. I met with them once on 
the barren summit of Wright's Peak, at an elevation of about 9,000 feet. 
So far from deserving the name of ‘‘fool-hens,” applied to them in the 
winter season, when they may be readily approached, these ptarmigan 
in August were excessively afraid and absolutely unapproachable ; 
although it is certain they had never seen a human being before. One, 
upon sighting me at fifty yards, squawked in extreme terror and whirred 
away at a wonderful pace. 

CoLUMBIAN SHARP-TAILED Grousk, 7edfocaetes phastanellus columbia- 
nus’'—The common bird in open situations which yet afford copses and 
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cover—an invariable accompaniment of stubble fields and a habitue of 
grain-stacks. Although bred to a terrestial life they are quite at home in the 
branches of a willow or alder sapling. Indeed, from the frequency with 
which I have met them in such situations ip the evening and at early 
morning, I have even suspected that they sometimes roost so. 


SuBORDER CyPSELI. SwiFts. 


Brack Swirts, Cyfselofdes niger.—These erratic and almost uncanny 
creatures appeared at Chelan several times during the summer of 1895. 
The birds would come in a straggling flock along about 7 o'clock in the 
morning, hawking at insects as they went, but all, in general, coming 
from up the lake and moving eastward. ‘I saw them only once this year, 
on June gth. On this occasion I saw a company of a score hunting leis- 
urely, at high noon, over the Okanogan river. In the evening of the 
same day a hundred or so gathered, after the manner of Chimney Swifts, 
to gyrate in social fashion, at a point on the Columbia river twenty miles 
south from the first ones observed. 

Vaux's Swirt. Chaetura vauxit.—-The only point in the country 
where these birds were noted was at the head of Lake Chelan, where 
they regularly nested and roosted in the hollow trunks of dead balm trees. 

WHITE-THROATED SwiFt, Aeronautes melanoleucus.— A single speci- 
men seen while exploring the cliffs of the Columbia river gorge seems 
referable to this species. Probably a wanderer from some detached col- 
ony recently emigrated to this northern limit of the semi-arid region.— 
L. Dawson, Ober/in, O. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


A Foster-BroTuer's KinpNEss.—Sometime during the past summer 
a friend of mine at Chelan, Wash., secured a fledgling Bullock's Oriole, by 
rescuing it from tne water where it had evidently just fallen from the 
nest. When taken home it proved a ready pet and was given the free- 
dom of the place. Some two weeks later my friend obtained another 
nestling oriole from another brood and put it in a cage with the older 
bird. The newcomer had not yet learned to feed himself but only opened 
his mouth and called with childish insistence. Judge of the master’s de- 
light, and mine as a witness, when the older bird, himself but a fledg- 
ling, began to feed the orphan with all the tender solictude of a parent. 
It was irresistably cunning and heartsome too, for the bird to select with 
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thoughtful brotherly kindness, a morsel of food and hop over toward the 
clamoring stranger and drop it in his mouth—after this to stand back and 
say : ‘‘There baby, how did you like that?” This trait was not shown 
by a chance exhibition but became a regular habit and was still followed 
when the older bird had attained to fly-catching. It upset all ones no- 
tions about instinct and made one think of a Golden Rule for birds.—W. 
L. Dawson, Oberlin, O. 

Nores FROM OBERLIN, On10.—The summer which has just gone has 
been a profitable one from an ornithological standpoint. Many things of 
special interest have been noticed, some of which may go into a special 
bulletin. 

Fiicuts oF Birps.—NiGHTHAWK.—From August 22 until September 
16, Nighthawks passed over Oberlin in a southerly direction in companies 
of six to ten, every evening about an hour before sunset. They flew low 
over the fields and meadows, but rose to several hundred feet when pass- 
ing over the village There was an interval of about four minutes be- 
tween the appearance of each of the several companies. The largest 
number of birds counted on any one evening was 150. There were 
usually about 100. In no case was the flight direct, but the birds were 
feeding as they traveled. 

Crow.—Throughout the summer crows were seen in the usual numbers 
singly, in pairs or small companies during the day. On September 7, at 
5 o'clock in the evening, 398 were seen, flying in a north-westerly direc- 
tion. They .were in two companies, with an interval of eight minutes 
between the two. Each company was first noticed in a field of corn, 
feeding on the green kernels. The flight took the form of a line of 
march fully two miles long and an average of four abreast, with skirm- 
ishers far out on each side. These skirmishers were the only individuals 
to stop as long as the birds were in sight. The line of march presented 
a ragged appearance, and sometimes broken, when the birds in front of 
the break in the line would be gathered into a snfall company. I have 
no doubt that the birds were on their way to a roost for the night. On 
the succeeding night about the same number were seen going in the same 
direction, but all in one company. On several different occasions and at 
as many different points numbers of crows were seen flying in a westerly 
direction. By tracing these several lines of flight it is found that they 
converge at a point about eight miles west of Oberlin, on a wooded river 
bottom. It has been impossible to visit the spot to determine if the sur- 
mise that the birds roost there is correct. 

Curmney Swirt.—The Swifts have a rendezvous in a large chimney of 
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one of the college buildings, where they pass the night. From about 
two hours before sunset until twilight is fading, clouds of them may be 
seen hovering near this chimney or whirling about in the near vicinity. 
During the day they are dispersed about the country feeding. When the 
Nighthawks were passing over the village the Swifts harrassed them un- 
mercifully. 

Of the flights of Cowbird and Bronzed Grackle I shall have something 
to say later in a special bulletin. 

BLuEBIRD.—The increase in the numbers of the Bluebirds over last 
summer is especially marked. One may find a few every day in what- 
ever direction he may look. Small flocks may be met with in the 
country. 

Go.pFincH.—Ordinarily the Goldfinch is choice in the selection of its 
nesting site, preferring the region of the lake, or some fair seized stream. 
The past season it has been found nesting in considerable numbers in all 
the brushy pastures near Oberlin, and but few pairs were seen on the 
lake marshes where it has usually been so numerous. A nest with fresh 
eggs was found Augusi 22. 

Pine Siskin.—This usually rare bird was found with Goldfinches, 
helping to form large flocks, on September 26. It seemed to be rather 
common, and made no attempt to separate from the Goldfinches, rather 
preferring their company. A few individuals were singing. All were in 
fall plumage. 

Among the birds which have been ususally abundant during the sum- 
mer and fall, Flicker and Red-headed Woodpecker, Vesper and Song 
Sparrows, and Goldfinch deserve special mention. Meadowlark is still 
abundant. 

There has been a marked decrease in the numbers of Wood Thrushes, 
Rose-breasted Grosbeaks, Accentors and Louisiana Water Thrushes over 
previous years. It has been difficult to find any in the woods since early 
spring. No reason can be assigned for this scarcity. 

PUGNACITY OF THE RUBY-THROATED HuMMINGBIRD.—As I sat in 
a bramble thicket watching for birds on August 17, a Red-eyed 
Vireo dashed into the thicket, hotly pressed by a Hummingbird. 
The Vireo sought refuge in a dense tangle of thorns within a few feet of 
me, but was soon forced to leave it. The tactics of the Hummingbird 
gave the Vireo no rest, for while the Vireo was flying his tormentor 
bumped against him repeatedly, seriously disturbing his equilibrium ; and 
when perching he was made dizzy by the antics-of the Hummer, which 
kept up a constant dancing motion within a few inches of the Vireo. 
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Both birds were evidently much heated and tired. The Vireo uttered a 


plaintive noise resembling that uttered when his nest is destroyed. I 


have no doubt that the Hummingbird could worst any bird that flies if 
he should wish to fight. He seems to have learned all there is to know 
about aerial locomotion, and his diminutive size enables him to dart 
about with incredible swiftness. He has no weapons of offense worth 
mentioning, it is true, but his whirring presence might become very an- 
noying to another bird.—Lynps Jonrs, Oberlin, Ohio. 


DEATH TO THE SPARROWS.—Last evening (Aug. 3rd) a terrific hail and 
wind storm struck the city [St. Paul] about 12 o'clock, and this morning 
the streets around the city parks are covered with dead sparrows. In 
one residence lawn on Summit Avenue I counted over 600 dead sparrows, 
mostly young of the year.—Watton I. Mitcuet, St. Paul, Minn. 


ABOUT THE WORK. 


In spite of the financial depression and the closeness of the times, the 
past year has not lacked its share of ornithological progress and enthusi- 
asm.. There is a growing interest throughout the country, especially in 
educational circles, for the study of the interesting science of Ornithology. 
The tendency is in the right direction, also, as it looks toward the eco- 
nomic value of birds and an appreciation of the ornithological science. 
Students of birds who are not bird and skin collectors masquerading as 
ornithologists are becoming numerous. The field glass is coming more 
and more to replace the gun. The disciples of Burroughs are multiply- 
ing. Books touching the popular scientific side of ornithology now have 
a wide circulation. 

A very important move, and one that, it is to be hoped, will be gener- 
ally successful, is the recent petition of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture to 
the schools of the country for the establishment of a ‘‘Bird Day" some- 
what similar to Arbor Day. The proper and general observance of such 
a day ought to have considerable influence against wanton shooting of 
small birds and indiscriminate egg collecting by American small boys ; 
and its educational value can hardly be over estimated. Members of the 
Wilson Chapter should urge upon the school authorifies of the various 
towns in which they reside, the importance of observing ‘‘Bird Day.” 

Mr. Lynds Jones gives two courses in Ornithology, one elementary, 
and the other advanced, in Oberlin College. Both courses are offered 
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in the spring and are very popular. During the past two years, the 
study of Ornithology has become quite general among cultured people in 
Oberlin, as the result. The courses are quite extensive and comprehen- 
sive and are designed for upper class students. _ 

The classification of North American birds is practically settled and 
general geographical distribution is fairly well defined. There seems to 
be little reason for much more extensive collecting and there is certainly 
little to justify most ornitholigists in making private collections of large 
series of single species, except for careful study and research. Desire 
for study of individual variations, etc., cannot be sufficient ground for the 
wholesale slaughter of birds even now becoming rare. The writer does 
not wish to condemn all collecting nor the accumulations of series in our 
museums and colleges, where students may study them. There are few 
men who can make use of a large private collection of birds or their eggs 
who will justify the collecting, however. 

The time has come for a more careful and systematic study of the hab- 
its and economic relations of birds. The food of birds at various sea- 
sons, period of incubation, the appearance of the young, periods and 
manner of moulting, etc., are broad fields yet to be explored. 
Geographical distribution, including the conditions that govern it and 
the mapping of the lesser life areas is yet in its infancy. Mr. Jones 
spent a large portion of the summer studying the habits of the Bronzed 
Grackle and a grackle roost in Oberlin. A valuable paper may be ex- 
pected from him giving the results of his observations and conclusions in 
a few months. 

One of the widest fields in orinthology is to be found in the study of 
migration. Much has been done along this line but much more is to be 
done. Mr. J. E. Dickinson has charge of the committee work on migra- 
tion of the warblers and wishes the notes of all the members of the 
chapter. 

Mr. H. C. Higgins has a committee studying nesting habits of the war- 
blers. No family of birds is more fascinating than this group and none 
needs study any more than these ‘‘feathered jewels” of our woods and 
streams. 

Mr. Frank L. Burns, Berwyn, Pa., is preparing a careful report upon 
the Flicker. He writes that he already has something like eighty local 
names for this widely distributed bird. Mr. Burn’s report on the ‘‘Crow” 
attracted great attention and deserved praise from prominent ornitholo- 
gists. The demand for his report exceeded the supply of copies. It will 
undoubtedly be as great an honor to be a contributor to his 
Flicker bulletin. 
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An almost unoccupied field for original investigation is to be found in 
the study of ‘‘Nestling Down.” Mr. Heward P. Mitchell, Mt. Sterling, 
Wis., has charge of this work. 

Notes on the food and song of birds should be sent to Mr. Lynds Jones, 
Oberlin, Ohio. The study of the food of birds is of the greatest econo- 
mic importance and it would be hard to find anything more fascinating 
than the study of bird song. A good ear and some knowledge of musical 
scale are necessary in studying bird songs. 

Members are referred to Bulletin No. 8 and g for further information 
concerning committee work and to the chairmen themselves. The bul- 
letins of the Wilson Chapter are in great demand and the work of the 
committees is highly praised. It is an honor to be a contributor to one 
of the reports, which may not be lightly esteemed. 

I am sure that all have read with much interest the article entitled 
‘‘Bird’s Nests, No. 1."" in Bulletin No. 9, by Mr. V. H. Chase, Wady 
Petra, Ill. It is a suggestion that much may be done toward a far bet- 
ter understanding of birds’ nests and bird mind as exhibited in the pre- 
paration of the most important office of the bird's life—propagating its 
kind—by a careful study of the nest after the young have left it to take 
care of themselves. Mr. Chase proposes to take charge of a committee 
which shall have for its object such a study of nests, and the publication 
of the results of the work in a special bulletin. This study need not be 
confined to the summer months, but nests may be preserved and studied 
during the winter when outdoor work is ata minimum. Many old nests 
could be obtained now in a good state of preservation. Of course the 
positive identification of the nest is of the first importance. I trust that 
this committee will have the earnest and enthusiastic support of every 
member.—R. M. StronG, President. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The annual election of officers for the Wilson Ornithological Chapter 
will begin November 25th and close December 5th. The following per- 
sons have been nominated to fill the several offices of the chapter. 

For President—R. M. Strong, Ned Hollister. 

For Secretary—J. E. Dickinson, A. T. Wayne. 

For Treasurer—Lynds Jones, Ora W. Knight. 
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For Executive Council—John H. Sage, V. H. Chase, W. I. Mitchell, 
B. T. Gault, J. C. Galloway, H. C. Oberholser. 

Note—In accordance with a recent amendment to the Constitution, 
the nominee for president who receives the second higher number of 
votes will be declared vice-president. 

In accordance with the constitution of the W. O. C., Article 111, Sec- 
tion 11, Mr. Frank L. Burnes, Berwyn, Pa., has been appointed Judge 
of Elections. All ballots must be sent to him to be counted. Members 
in arrears for dues will be eligible to vote, provided their dues reach the 
treasurer, Lynds Jones, Oberlin, O., before Nov. 25. 

It is earnestly hoped that every active member will not fail to cast his 
vote for some candidate for office for the coming year. The list of can- 
didates is placed before you to give you an opportunity to vote for such 
as have received the highest number of nominating votes, if you chose to. 
But you are not confined to the nominees whose names appear in this 
Bulletin in your choice of officers. You have the privilege of voting for 
any active member of the chapter, if you prefer. Your vote need not 
wait until Nov. 5, but can be cast and forwarded to the Judge of Elec- 
tions, Mr. Frank L. Burns, Berwyn, Penn., at once. You will stimulate 
interest in your fellow members, but particularly in the officers of the 
chapter and give them great encouragement in the future work of the 


chapter, by casting your vote for some member. Do not fail to do so. 


EDITORIAL. 


This number of the Bulletin has been delayed in order that all lists of 
nominations for officers for the ensuing year should be in. The Novem- 
ber number will also be delayed a few days for the purpose of announc- 
ing the result of the election, which closes December 5. The editor feels 
that members prefer it so rather than to wait two months before learning 
of the result.’ 

Members are requested to send their notes for publication to the editor 
as soon after receiving this number as possible, giving plenty of time for 
arranging them in the best order. As the close of the season of migration 
and active outdoor study approaches, each must have at command many 
notes which should be put where fellow workers can learn them. Facts 
discovered and hoarded are likely to be forgotten, in any case they are 
barren of results. It is only as we let others know about our work that we 
shall be recognized as active students of our beloved science. 
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NEW MEMBERS. 


The following names are presented for active membership in the 
chapter: Mr. Oliver V. Jones, Minneapolis, Minn.; William L. Daw- 
son, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Adverse votes should be sent to the Secretary within thirty days. 

The following associate members have been received since the issue of | 
the last Bulletin: Mr. Russell Gray, Philadelphia, Penn.; Miss Caro- 
line Mathews, Waterville, Maine. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The Linnean Fern Bulletin. Vol. 1V., No. 4, October, 1896. It is 
growing better with every number. 

The Museum. Vol. Ul. Nos. to and 11, August and September, 1896. 
The many and exhaustive articles treating of general science are well 
worth the reading and study. 

Interchange. Vol. 1. Nos. 1 and 2. March and June, 1896. A new 

- ten page quarterly, full of interesting general notes and news, issued by 
Mr. O. P. Hauger, Orleans, Ind. 

The Osprey. Vol.1I. No.1. September, 1896. Published by the 
Osprey Co., 217 Main street, Galesburg, Ill. This new illustrated 
monthly magazine of orinthology deserves more than passing notice, both 
from promises concerning it and the magazine itself. The neat design of 
the front cover leads one to expect something worth while within. Each 
of the seven illustrations is well done, giving a good idea of the thing illus- 
trated. Of the literary matter it is enough to mention such well known 
contributors as Mr. O. Widmann, Rev.. P. B. Peabody, P. M. Silloway 
and others. The matter is well selected, and the typographical appearance 
unusually pleasing. Asan illusrtated monthly magazine of ornithology 
it is easily among the best of its kind in the country. We hope that it 
will be one of the established magazines, supplying a long felt want, and 
constantly advancing the cause of popular scientific ornithology which 
has for its aim the preservation and study of our birds, not their ex- 
tinction. 

The Observer. Vol. VIL. Nos. 8,9 and ro. August, September, and 
October, 1896. No magazine is doing more than this one to eliminate 
the objectionable features connected with the science of orinthology, and 

to popularize the intelligent study of the birds. While its matter relating 
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to birds is popular, it is yet scientific in the sense that it is dealing with 
facts, not theory nor poetry. 

As we go to press the second installment of Major Bendire's -‘Life 
Histories of North American Birds” is received. . A review of this excel- 
lent work must be delayed until the succeeding issue. 


W ANTED | Clean, unbound back numbers of the 4wk, and 
* Ornithologist and Oologist. Will pay good cash 
prices for the right numbers.—Hewnry R. Buck, Wethersfield, Conn. 
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a DR. F. H. KNOWLTON, of United States Geological Survey—D have heard a 


es DR. R. W. SHUFELDT, of Smithsonian Institution, United States National Mu- 


. “aes tributing when I can find a little time. 


— phically, of any publication of the kind it has been my pleasue to peruse. 


* ©. W. KNIGHT, Maine State University—I have looked it over v 


Tate you om your success. 


any scientific magazine I ever saw. 


and usefulness. 


A THOROUGH MAGAZINE FOR THOROUGH ORNITHOLOGISTS. 


great many kind thi said about ‘‘The Osprey."" Everyone with whom have spo- 
en seems pleased with it. : 


seum, Washington—I am very much 

_ “deed, and its well selected name. Pray accept my congratulations, and 
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